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United States: 





The Special Oppression of the Black 
Population: An Inextricable Part of 
Capitalism for Four Centuries 





The protests set off by the murder of George 
Floyd on May 25 were a real social explosion, 
unlike anything seen in this country for decades. 
Reinforced by media pictures of a Minneapolis 
police station in flames and looting in different 
cities, the explosive nature of the first weeks led 
some people to see in these events a new edition 
of the urban revolt of the 1960s. 


Whatever the movement touched off by the 
June events finally turns out to be, this much is 
obvious now: the protests were massive. 
According to a survey made by The New York 
Times, half a million people came out on June 6 
alone to protest the killing of George Floyd. But 
in fact, the protests were not restricted to just one 
day, and certainly not to just the 550 places noted 
by The Times. They touched cities like Louisville 
Kentucky, where there already were protests 
going on over the killing of Breonna Taylor, a 
city emergency medical technician shot in her 
own apartment in a no-knock raid. They spread 
to every state in the union, to every big city where 
demonstrations usually happen, but also to all 
those other cities, including very small towns far 
removed from the usual areas of protest, even 
areas that are essentially rural. One of the most 
important aspects of the demonstrations was how 
many young people took part, including leading 
parts. It’s clear there were tens of millions of 
people involved during the month of June, which 
was the period of greatest intensity. By the end of 
June, there had been demonstrations in at least 


half of all the counties in the country. 
Demonstrations of some sort have continued 
after since, even if their focus has changed quite 
a bit in some cities like Portland Oregon, and 
even if there has been a falling off in many areas. 


There is no point in speculating where things 
will go, but several things are clear. A whole new 
generation has lived through these events and has 
already been marked by the experience. And a 
shooting by another trigger-happy cop — which is 
sure to happen, again and again — may well set 
off new rounds of explosions. We’ve just seen 
that with the shooting of Jacob Blake in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


The very first demonstrations often started 
from militants who for the last decade or more 
had been organizing demonstrations to respond 
to killings in their own areas. By 2014, after the 
murders of Michael Brown in Ferguson, 
Missouri, and Eric Garner in Staten Island, New 
York, demonstrations had become somewhat 
more important. But still they remained relatively 
episodic, and restricted to the usual cities where 
people have the habit of demonstrating. 


That changed with the video of the murder 
of George Floyd. In June, at the height of the 
2020 movement, there were 30,000 people in the 
streets of New York and Chicago and 100,000 in 
Los Angeles, instead of the four or five thousand 
seen in earlier demonstrations. In a city like 
Detroit, where militants might earlier have 











struggled to get together a single demonstration 
of two thousand, there were tens of thousands 
with hundreds of demonstrations, organized at 
the beginning by dozens of different people. 
Many demonstrations throughout the country 
were like this, organized almost on the spur of the 
moment by a few individuals who felt the 
obligation to express outrage. This self-activity 
of many different people all over the country, 
activity that continued day after day, created the 
feeling that a dam holding back the population’s 
anger had finally given way. 


“Black Lives Matter” became the slogan 
everywhere, picked up from a hash tag first used 
by an activist in California after the killer of 
Trayvon Martin was acquitted in 2013, then 
given much wider use after the 2014 murders. 
Many of those long involved added another 
slogan — “Say Their Names” — an insistence that 
the lives of people who had been murdered be 
remembered, their deaths not swept under an 
official rug, as had happened so often before. 


The media took particular note of the 
number of whites who demonstrated, in many 
cities actually the majority. From many of them, 
it was a belated recognition of the daily violence 
perpetrated by the police against black 
communities. 


While many black people might have been 
surprised and pleased to see all those whites out 
in the streets, it’s understandable that some might 
question if this sudden turn is genuine, or just a 
fad of the moment. In any case, it was a 
recognition of the reality facing the black 
population. 


That reality has been brutal. In the five years 
running from 2015 through 2019, more than 
1300 black people were shot and killed by cops. 
Overall, on average, a black person was two and 
a half times more likely to be killed than someone 
white. But averages mask a lot. Black men 
younger than 35 were the ones most targeted, 
although black women were also victims, as were 
a number of children, some as young as 12-year- 
old Tamir Rice, shot by a Cleveland cop. 
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These figures come from a log that the 
Washington Post started to keep in 2015, after the 
killing of Michael Brown. The Post compiles it 
from various sources — including official, media 
and community organizations — because no part 
of the central government requires police 
agencies to report on the number of civilians their 
officers have killed. Less than half report to the 
FBI, and even fewer designate the race of those 
killed. Government is clearly more interested in 
covering up reality than in dealing with it. 


As the Post figures attest, other people also 
were killed by cops, especially other young men, 
Latino men, Native American men, white men. 
In fact, the largest number of people killed during 
these years by cops were white, but proportionate 
to their numbers in the population, black people 
were killed at a rate two and a half times more 
often. It’s important to note that, whatever the 
difference in rates, there is something that unifies 
all those killed by cop: by far the largest number 
were poor. 


In 2014, the choking to death of Eric Garner 
on Staten Island, New York, was followed three 
weeks later by the gunshot death of 18-year-old 
Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri. Neither 
victim had a weapon. Both were originally 
stopped by cops for insignificant issues: Eric 
Garner was ordered to move off of a corner 
where he was selling single cigarettes; Michael 
Brown was accused of stealing several cigarillos 
from a convenience store. Each ended up dead. 
The cops who killed them were never charged. 


In 2020, 1300 deaths and six years later, 
George Floyd was choked to death after a store 
owner complained that someone had paid with a 
counterfeit $20 bill. George Floyd, sitting across 
the street on the top of his car, was accosted by 
the police, ordered into a police car. Before the 
incident was over, he, too, was dead. 


All three cases were perfectly “normal.” 
Normal? Violations that shouldn’t even rise to 
the level of a misdemeanor charge, and maybe 
weren’t even violations, ended in the deaths of 
three men because cops quickly escalate to lethal 
violence. 
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A steady drumbeat of examples like these 
brought many protestors to focus their anger on 
the police, demanding not only to have offending 
cops charged but to have police chiefs fired, and 
whole departments reformed in various ways, 
particularly by reducing their funding, ie., 
“defunding” them, and taking their military-style 
equipment away from them. 


But the special violence directed against the 
black population is not the result of conscious 
choices made by particularly racist cops — “bad 
cops,” as Joe Biden called them at the 
Democratic Party convention — although there 
still are quite a few such cops. Nor is it the result 
of the way the police departments are organized, 
who makes them up, who directs them and leads 
them, what equipment they have — although all 
these things may serve to make the police more 
or less noxious. 


The violence carried out by the state 
apparatus against the black population is a 
durable institution with deep economic, social 
and political roots in the capitalist system. These 
roots go back to the beginning, before this nation 
was even consolidated. This is the basic issue that 
underlies the special victimization of the black 
population — victimization that includes not only 
police violence, but all the other discriminatory 
aspects of this society, including a very high level 
of joblessness and poverty — up to, right now, the 
fact that black people are dying at a faster rate 
from Covid-19 than anyone else. 


The Legal Organization of 
Violence to Protect Slavery 





The violent repression that is directed 
specifically against the black population has been 
embedded in the very running of the capitalist 
economy from its beginning. That economy 
rested on the unpaid labor of the peoples stolen 
away from the African continent, bound over into 
slavery. The accumulation of value first from the 
slave trade, then from slave labor in Southern 
agriculture, is what nourished the development of 
capitalism in both the North and the South. 





Slavery was not just a passing episode, a 
bizarre little blip on the historical record — as 
many people who don’t want to hear talk of 
racism would have it. Slavery marked the first 
244 years of this North American nation’s 
existence, 60% of its history. From its colonial 
beginnings in the 1600s, the developing capitalist 
order condemned the black population to a 
specific, highly restricted place in the economy, 
legally defined and institutionalized. 


Slavery itself was given the imprimatur of 
the Constitution when the 13 colonies formed the 
new nation. Not only did the Constitution resolve 
that each slave counted only as 3/5 of a person, it 
specifically authorized enslavement until at least 
1808, if not later, and it prohibited any state that 
didn’t recognize slavery from passing its own 
laws to protect slaves. Specific restrictions 
fencing in the black population were inscribed in 
laws written by Southern legislatures, recognized 
by Northern ones. Those laws defined, among 
other things, what an enslaved person could do, 
where they could go, how far they could go, 
whether they could be taught to read or write, 
what church they must attend, and which they 
could not, how they must address white people, 
whether they could have a plot of land, whether 
they could marry, what claim a mother had on her 
child, and for how long, what were the 
consequences of any attempt to escape or help 
another to escape. 


In short, all those laws set apart, segregated 
off the people brought from Africa and their 
descendants. The laws were imposed by 
violence, organized by the slave owners 
themselves, reinforced by the “slave patrols.” 
Those patrols not only hunted runaways; they 
also were the instrument of imposing horrific 
punishment on recalcitrant slaves. In effect, the 
“slave patrols” were the very first organized and 
hired police force as it were, used to maintain the 
extreme exploitation of slave labor. 


All of the Southern states and almost all of 
the Northern ones enacted laws against 
miscegenation, so-called race-mixing. It was the 
basic mark of how much the black population 














was to be set aside from everyone else in the 
ordinary laboring population, to be considered 
less than everyone else, in effect, less than 
human. 


Ironically, the “race-mixing” that did take 
place was most often the result of slave women 
being raped by white slaveowners or white 
overseers on the plantation. A few of the slave 
women may have been given better conditions, 
considered as mistresses, but their children could 
never legally be recognized as the children of the 
slaveowners. They were considered the product 
of ‘“miscegenation,” never to be accorded 
familial rights. 


The Northern states and __ territories 
recognized the rights of Southern slave patrols to 
come into their domains in search of escaped 
slaves, and they sometimes let their own state 
militias help in the chase. The members of a slave 
patrol who killed a slave in the course of their 
“duties,” were not prosecuted. Not in the South. 
Not in the North either, for all practical purposes. 


Northern territories like Illinois and Indiana 
restricted freed blacks and required them to carry 
papers with them, register wherever they went — 
when not subjecting them to enslavement in the 
southern parts of those territories where slavery 
existed. And a number of Northern states and 
territories, starting with Iowa, simply “excluded” 
the possibility that freed blacks could settle in 
their territory. At best, they could do so only by 
posting an exorbitant bond. 


The legal restrictions against black people in 
the Northern states were not the simple product 
of a toleration of slavery imposed by the 
necessity of Northern states cohabitating in the 
new union with the South. They were a guarantee 
that the plantations could remain stocked with 
black labor, and they were the political 
recognition of how much Northern capital was 
dependant on the value ripped out of Southern 
agriculture with that labor. 
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Reconstruction, the First 
Attempt to End Slavery 





It took the Civil war, the bloodiest war ever 
fought by American troops, to end slavery as a 
specific legal institution. 


On both sides, the war was a recognition that 
plantation agriculture required expansion into 
new territories. Southern agriculture, which 
destroyed land, would die without expansion. 
But Southern expansion was truncating Northern 
territory, beginning to splinter it, as the South 
occupied the Mississippi River plain, physically 
keeping the central part of the North from 
engaging in commerce with Europe. The Civil 
War was a war over who would control the North 
American continent. 


It was only during the course of the war that 
the North came to recognize it could not win 
without in some way emancipating the slaves. 
The first to recognize it were those of its generals 
who were pushing to pursue the war up to its end, 
Sherman and Grant. Whatever hesitations, 
whatever misgivings expressed by the Northern 
political class, Lincoln finally issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


But words on paper could not end this 
institution that already had lasted for two and a 
half centuries. To have consolidated the ending 
of slavery required a popular revolution and, first 
of all, the widespread taking of the land of the 
plantations. The only Southern forces whose 
interests would have been served by doing that 
were the newly freed slaves, allied with the poor 
whites, who also had been in revolt against the 
slave-owning hierarchy. It also would have 
required the organizing of some means of 
defense against the former slave-owners, who 
made clear their intention to reassert their claim 
on the land, and on black labor. 


The brief post-Civil-War period of 
Reconstruction was an attempt by the 
emancipated slaves and poor whites to set up 
their own governments, to establish their own 
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collectively organized institutions, including 
those aimed at educating their children and at 
providing some kind of health care. In some 
areas, the poor, black and white, began to occupy 
the land of the plantations, putting it into 
production for their own sustenance — an action 
opposed by the Northern military overseers of 
Reconstruction, as well as by most of the 
Reconstruction governments, staffed as they 
were by the more educated among the poor, too 
respectful of legitimacy. 


The North, faced with a Southern hierarchy 
that still was not ready to completely cede, had 
no choice except keep federal troops in the South. 
But Northern industry was facing the revolt of its 
own “wage-slaves” — and the federal authorities 
had to worry about the feelings of solidarity that 
developed between the troops and the Southern 
poor. It took less than 12 years for the Northern 
bourgeoisie to come to an accommodation with 
the Southern hierarchy, and to remove its troops. 


Reconstruction was ended in a bloodbath. 
The poor, mostly black but also white, were its 
chief victims. Most of the repression was carried 
out by the militia-like organizations of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which came out of the slave patrols, 
reinforced by the officer corps of the defeated 
Confederate army. The governments of the poor 
were replaced by governments run by those who 
had organized the Confederacy. 


It was a monumental defeat that meant the 
conditions born in slavery would continue, and 
the Southern poor, black and white, would 
remain impoverished. 


Jim Crow: Slavery under 
Another Name 





The old plantation system of agriculture was 
reinstituted in the South. Land occupied by the 
newly freed blacks was taken from them, often 
violently, given back to the old slave-owning 
class and their descendants. If “freed” blacks 
couldn’t prove an income, which most people 
could not, they were subject to being funneled 


into the new Southern penitentiary system, which 
was established as a way to provide labor to the 
plantations. Sometimes the old plantations 
themselves were transformed into penitentiaries. 
At best, some blacks might be recognized as 
tenant farmers — a kind of serf — providing labor 
to wealthy landowners in exchange for bare 
subsistence. But the part of their crop that was 
owed to the landowner made them subject to 
imprisonment, if they couldn’t provide it. It was 
another way black people were funneled into the 
penitentiary system, that is, into labor for 
Southern plantation-style agriculture. 


The reconstituted Southern legislatures 
enacted laws that mimicked the laws of slavery. 
Once again, the black population was segregated 
from those who should be its natural allies, the 
poor whites, who faced many of the same 
conditions. During Reconstruction, these two 
parts of Southern labor had started to forge 
alliances. Instead, over time, many of the poor 
whites became part of the violent forces that 
reimposed the old regime on the black 
population. 


The newly freed black people were 
prevented, by law, from entering government 
buildings, from representing themselves in legal 
matters, from holding most jobs, attending most 
educational institutions, or even getting an 
education. They were blocked from voting, 
couldn’t sit on juries. They were denied the most 
basic elementary human right — to be judged 
before being summarily executed, trial by 
lynching. And then there were all the vilely 
demeaning laws: a whipping prescribed for not 
stepping off into the gutter to let a white person 
pass “unimpeded.” 


This system, so-called “Jim Crow,” was 
enforced by violence, the organized violence of 
the state. The old slave patrols became the local 
systems of deputy sheriffs, which often in rural 
areas merged with the Ku Klux Klan. 


This system served to maintain the bulk of 
the “freed” black Southern population as an 
agricultural labor force in the South. It was slave 
labor in all but name. And the reason for it was 








the same as during the period of slavery. 
Southern agriculture, which depended on black 
labor — first slave, then “free” — provided profit 
to the whole capitalist class, North and South. 


Just as during the period of slavery, the 
Northern juridical system recognized the 
restrictions of the black population built into 
these laws. Northern police could be called upon 
to return a tenant farmer who hadn’t fulfilled the 
terms of his contract. Escape from the 
plantations, which now masqueraded as 
penitentiaries, made someone subject to 
Northern law enforcement. 


There was an even more efficient 
reinforcement of Southern agriculture — and that 
was the fact that manufacturers and other large 
employers in the North essentially refused to hire 
black laborers when they managed to come 
North. To the extent there was hiring, it was only 
into the most dangerous, most back-breaking of 
work — or as scabs during a strike. Until the 
spigot of immigration was shut off in World War 
I, Northern manufacture wasn’t interested in 
black labor. The lack of work prospects in the 
North helped to keep black labor penned up in 
Southern agricultural fields. 


For the few black people who managed to 
escape the Jim Crow South before World War I, 
the North itself had its own kind of Jim Crow 
system, every aspect of it given legal sanction by 
the juridical system. 


Most property in the North was covered by 
racial covenants — that is, the sworn agreement of 
a person who buys property not to sell to 
someone other than a white person. These 
covenants usually had a secondary clause 
requiring owners of property not to rent to a 
“non-white” person. Those covenants, upheld by 
the courts, when they weren’t directly written 
into local laws, served to prevent the black 
population from living in all but a very few areas 
— the very restricted and crowded ghettoes of the 
Northern cities. 


The whole state of Oregon, in fact, was 
organized on the basis of a defacto 1844 racial 
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covenant which excluded the black population 
from residing anywhere in the whole state, 
subject to whipping for any who didn’t leave or 
later attempted to come in. Provisions for 
exclusion written into the state constitution were 
not removed until 1926. And language that 
remained in the law justifying the exclusion 
based on so-called “Negro inferiority” was not 
removed until 2002. Oregon may have been the 
most extreme, but it wasn’t the only one with 
such exclusions: California nearly passed such 
laws, and de facto acted as though it had. 


These laws on property effectively had 
consequences on everything else, and first of all 
the educational system. Even as late as the 1954 
Brown v. Board of Education Supreme Court 
ruling, education in most places of the North was 
every bit as segregated as in the South. The racial 
covenants of the North, which had the force of 
law, combined with the highly localized way in 
which schools were organized guaranteed that 
result — and that guaranteed that black children 
had inferior supplies, old books, unrepaired 
buildings, etc., if they even had a building. 


In one way or another, most of these laws, 
North and South, carried over in the legal system 
of this country right up to the 1960s. Most states 
did not get rid of their miscegenation laws until 
the 1950s, ‘60s and ‘70s. Racial covenants 
remained written into property deeds in states 
like California as late as 2000. FDA mortgages, 
guaranteed by the federal government after 
World War II, effectively continued them long 
past the time the Supreme Court declared them 
unconstitutional. And even after all these various 
restrictions were no longer part of the legal code, 
the institutions and functioning that had been 
established by more than two centuries of legal 
restrictions and organized violence carried over 
in every day functioning. 


Effectively, everything served to keep the 
black population set aside, segregated from those 
who should have seen black labor as their natural 
allies, the white workers. Black workers were 
prevented in fact from entering into the jobs or 
residential areas that might have made such 
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alliances possible — and proved their necessity to 
the white workers. But too often white workers, 
to their shame, organized to impose racial 
restrictions. 


These institutions and practices have 
continued down through all these generations 
because the capitalist class, in its pursuit of profit, 
has been served by the permanent installation of 
the black population as the lowest caste of the 
laboring population. 


Go to the Back of the Bus 





Other peoples in this country have been 
exploited, oppressed. 


Other people have come into this 
hemisphere from elsewhere, and others were 
ground down by the conditions they faced when 
they got here. First came those impoverished and 
desperate people from Britain, France and Spain. 
Remember, it was not just the so-called explorers 
and sailors and priests who came from Europe — 
there were also all the poor, emptied out of 
Europe’s debtor prisons. 


Then came the Irish and Chinese, hauled into 
the U.S. to build the railroads. 


Then came the Scandinavians and Germans, 
pushed into the fields on the lowest rungs of 
agricultural labor. 


Then came the Italians and other southern 
Europeans, flooding into cities where industry 
was growing up. Then Slavic peoples and Jews 
from East Europe and Russia. 


More recently, came the people from Asia 
and Latin America, particularly Mexico. 


The biggest share came to escape poverty 
and/or militarism and wars. 


All the different immigrant groups managed 
over a generation or two to become installed at 
least in the margins of economic life — and to 
gain, eventually, the legal rights contained in 
citizenship. 





Those who came from Africa and their 
descendants didn’t. 


This evolution and this difference is what lay 
behind the old racist argument: others made it; 
others worked hard and succeeded, why didn’t 
black people? 


Why? Because the black population, 
transported here before almost all the others, has 
been economically fenced off, legally and 
forcefully prevented from entering the same 
development as did the others — as impoverished 
as the immigrants were. 


Those who came — actually were kidnapped 
— from Africa and their descendants have 
occupied a special part of the labor force over all 
these generations, toiling as slaves for two 
centuries; escaping from slavery only to toil as 
slaves under another name — sharecroppers and 
prison labor on the plantations for nearly another 
century; and then pushed into the reserve army of 
the unemployed for industry, both North and 
South, the most marginal part of the working 
class, the part that might have a job when the 
economy is booming — as it was in World War II 
or in the Viet Nam war period — but the part that 
absorbs the worst of the unemployment in bad 
times, which increasingly are the normal times. 


Over all the years since the Great Migration, 
when black people flooded up from the South, 
the black population has absorbed a large and 
disproportionate share of the unemployment, and 
that means everything else that goes with it, 
starting with poverty, including crime, of which 
the black population has always been the most 
direct victims. In a system where the exploitation 
of labor is necessarily enforced by the organized 
violence of the state, it also means that state 
violence would disproportionally be directed 
against the black population. 


Black people weren’t pushed into this 
restricted, fenced-off place because racist 
attitudes are inherent in the white population, 
although there have been racist attitudes aplenty. 
Black workers occupied this special place 
because the capitalist class found it extremely 





advantageous for its profits to have a part of the 
working class that always absorbs the worst of 
the conditions for labor, the worst of the 
conditions of life. 


If it has seemed to the black population that 
they have always been stepped over, bypassed by 
all the other groups who came afterwards, if it 
seemed that black workers were always the “last 
hired, first fired,” that’s because it’s how this 
system worked right up into the 1960s — and, with 
a brief interlude, how it works today. 


The bypassing of black workers is certainly 
not because immigrant workers “took the jobs” 
of black workers, as demagogues like Trump 
would have it. Immigrants did not institutionalize 
this go-to-the-back-of-the-bus social seating 
order imposed on the black population. The 
workings of a capitalism built on slavery did. 
And finally, no one — other than the capitalists — 
has benefitted from the divisions this built into 
the working class. 


The Black Revolt Shook 
Capitalism to Its 
Foundations 





Periodically, there had been social 
movements and revolts by the black population, 
such as during the populist movements in the 
South during the 1890s and the Garvey 
movement during the 1920s in the cities. But 
starting in the 1950s — even before in the years of 
World War II — the black population had begun 
to mobilize on a national scale. Labor from the 
countryside was moving into the cities. Veterans 
were coming home from the wars. 


The movement spread slowly at first in the 
South, trying to overturn some of the most 
demeaning limits of Jim Crow by the actions of 
people who no longer accepted them, attempting 
to register to vote, organizing to defend their own 
community against the night-riders of the KKK. 
The determination and courage of hundreds of 
activists in the face of the violence of Southern 
sheriffs and the KKK began to pull thousands of 
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people, then tens of thousands of people, 
ordinary people, into the struggle. 


By 1964, the Civil Rights Movement had 
produced victories in boycotts, it had driven back 
the Bull Connors, it had produced legislation, 
won courtroom victories, opened school doors 
and lunch counters — and yet, the condition of the 
black masses had changed little. It was in that 
context, in fact, only two weeks after the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1964 had been signed, that the first 
explosions of anger burst out in Harlem, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, Patterson and 
Elizabeth, as well as in the Chicago suburb of 
Dixmoor. Then came Watts in ‘65, Cleveland in 
‘66, then Detroit and Newark in 1967, with 
dozens of other cities at the same time. Finally 
came the vast nationwide revolt in the days of 
1968 after Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was 
assassinated. That assassination — of the “man of 
peace” — was the explicit proof that this country 
built on violence would not be constrained by 
moral example and “appeals to its conscience.” 


What appeared as a sudden explosion had, in 
fact, been simmering for years. 


The movement spread into the army, 
infecting the black soldiers in Viet Nam who 
ignored orders and flaunted their unwillingness 
to accept discipline, spreading from them to the 
whites, making U.S. imperialism’s army 
undependable. The prisons became hotbeds of 
revolt and incubators of social protest. Taken 
together, it was a social movement unlike any 
ever seen in this country. It spawned other 
movements: among women, against U.S. 
imperialism’s wars, among the students. And it 
spread into the factories, where strikes grew 
precipitously. 


Parts of the black population had been 
moving into industrial cities, North and South, 
bringing them into the seats of power in the 
economy. As the revolt grew in the streets, those 
angry young men from the streets carried their 
revolt into the workplaces, which themselves 
were infected with revolt. 
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The struggle of the black masses in the 
1960s effectively challenged the control of the 
capitalist class over all of society. It shook the 
United States of America, the very citadel of 
imperialism, not only in its industrial centers, but 
also in its state apparatus. But finally, the social 
overturn that was implied by these events was not 
achieved. 


There were militants like H. Rap Brown who 
said that if racist oppression was not ended, black 
people would have to burn everything down. But 
they did not say that racist oppression cannot be 
ended without, effectively, burning it down, that 
is, without overthrowing the capitalist system. 
There was no organization rooted in the poor 
black population able to give a perspective to the 
people who wrote “black power” on buildings 
during the urban revolts, none that might have 
given them the goal of carrying out a fight to 
eliminate the power of the capitalist class. Put 
another way, there was no_ revolutionary 
communist organization implanted among black 
workers. There was none implanted in the 
working class as a whole. 


The Answer of the 
Bourgeoisie: Concessions 
and Repression 





Faced with a vast mobilization that had 
carried the possibility of social revolution, the 
bourgeoisie, and specifically, the most conscious 
parts of the political apparatus that spoke for it, 
moved to divert and to block this movement. 
Despite wide activity that continued for most of 
the next decade, the population was channeled 
increasingly onto the path of reform. 


And there were reforms, sweeping reforms. 


Rapidly, a whole new cadre of black 
politicians, usually Democrats, developed. Many 
of the militants who had come through the 
movement began to take positions in 
government, believing they could now play a role 
from inside the system to better the situation of 
the black population, militants like John Lewis, 





who was elected to Congress, for example; or, 
Andrew Young, a lieutenant of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who was also elected to 
Congress and later became U.S. ambassador to 
the U.N.; or Coleman Young who became the 
first black mayor of Detroit, based on a campaign 
directed against police abuses. 


It was through these new black politicians 
that the government offered what seemed like 
very large concessions to the black population. 
Law after law was passed, dealing with public 
accommodations, employment, housing. 


In 1965, the Voting Rights Act gave black 
people the right to vote — it should be said that 
this was the fourth time in 102 years, restating the 
same right that had already been recognized 
implicitly in the 1863 Emancipation 
Proclamation, then explicitly in the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution of 1868, and 
even more explicitly in the 15th Amendment in 
1870. 


Police departments were “reformed” at some 
level — the Detroit police department has been 
“reformed” three times over the course of four 
decades. Black cops were hired in many cities; 
black officials began to speak for the police to the 
population. 


The state apparatus, on the crest of the long 
wave of economic expansion, instituted a broad 
range of social programs, larger than anything 
ever seen in this country. Medical care was 
widely expanded with the creation of Medicare 
and Medicaid; public school funding was 
increased, access to higher education opened up, 
including through grants and_ scholarships. 
Income support programs were widely expanded 
through a broadened social welfare system. 
Instead of the distribution of farm surplus, grants 
allowing people to buy the food they actually 
needed were instituted. Programs aimed at the 
most deprived children were put in place, serving 
educational, medical and nutritional needs. 


These improvements that touched the black 
population also touched wide layers of the whole 
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working class. Everyone’s standard of living 
went up. 


The economy still had room, spurred by the 
war, to absorb new workers. For a period, black 
workers seemed to gain a solid foothold in the 
industrial jobs they had been barred from, joining 
the whites, more of whom were also hired. Black 
workers found a large place in the labor force that 
most cities, counties and states organized to carry 
out work on public services; and they moved into 
office and administrative jobs in those services. 


Significant numbers of black workers were 
able, with the higher wages, to move into 
somewhat better housing. Moreover, restrictions 
on where people could live had been battered 
down by a vast movement that spanned from 
World War II up to 1971. 


Some of their children were able, even aided 
to go to the better public schools that had been 
barred to their parents by residential segregation. 


And a black professional class grew up, 
which was absorbed into both business and the 
public sector. In many plants, black supervisors 
became the rule. 


But behind all these carrots lurked the stick. 
Black organizations that had played a role in the 
fights of the 1960s were attacked, sometimes by 
overt police operations that murdered or 
imprisoned militants, sometimes by inserting 
agents to foment internal problems. The Nation 
of Islam split and split again. Malcolm X was 
assassinated. Stokely Carmichael was forced to 
leave for Africa. Rap Brown was imprisoned. 
SNCC went out of existence. Huey Newton was 
pursued. Fred Hampton and Mark Clark were 
killed in their beds as they slept. The Panthers 
were decimated by internal warfare set off by 
police agents working inside the organization, its 
organized activity within the community 
practically eliminated. George Jackson was 
assassinated in prison. 


Behind the attack on these militants was the 
still greater attack being prepared against the 
black population. And over it all hung the 
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economic crisis that emerged in 1971 and has 
lasted up until this day, quickly demonstrating 
the illusory nature of what seemed to have been 
won. 


the War on the Black 
Population 





The long economic expansion that allowed 
for some reforms had been based on the favored 
U.S. position in reconstruction around the world 
after World War II and on military goods 
production for the wars in Asia. But expansion 
came to an end in the early 1970s. From then on, 
the economy went through one crisis after 
another. As the recessions rolled out in the mid- 
1970s, unemployment once again became the 
constant companion of the black working 
population. Unemployment attacked everyone — 
but the black population, the most recently hired, 
the first to be fired, once again carried its heaviest 
weight. 


By 1980, the working class as a whole had 
begun to retreat, stunned by the suddenness of the 
onslaught. 


The social gains of the movement began to 
be stripped away, as funding was repeatedly cut 
to schools in urban areas, to social programs and 
to public services that had ameliorated the living 
conditions of working people. Under increased 
pressure of the crisis and increased competition, 
every company in the country was pushed to 
squeeze out as much profit as it could in order to 
protect itself, thus reducing the living standards 
of the population. Cities, counties, states all cut 
back on the numbers employed. Jobs were 
subcontracted out to low-wage employers. 


The black population had been at the 
forefront of all the struggles in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. And the bourgeoisie and its political 
class knew very well the danger this held as it 
carried on a war against labor. The government 
opened an overt political attack, the so-called 
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“war on drugs.” Started under Nixon, continued 
under Reagan, Bush and Clinton, this war took 
the form of restrictive laws aimed at drug users 
and laws aimed at increasing the length of prison 
sentences, even reasserting the use of the death 
penalty. 


Under the pretext of stopping the spread of 
drugs, a whole section of the black population 
was criminalized. A _ sizeable part of the 
unemployed population was _ effectively 
disappeared from the economy — they were in 
prison. To illustrate how big an impact this had: 
if those in prison for drug offenses in 2015 were 
counted among the unemployed, the official 
overall unemployment rate would have been 
7.2% instead of 5.6%. 


That part of the population that has been 
referred to as “the dangerous class” — that is, 
young black men for whom this system was not 
ready to provide a job — were picked up in large 
numbers, removed from the streets, sent to prison 
for years for nothing more, at least the first time, 
than possession of small amounts of drugs. 


War on drugs? No, it was a war on young 
black men for whom this capitalist system would 
not provide work. This was, on the one hand, the 
simple consequence of a system in which racial 
bias has been institutionalized for more than 350 
years. But it was more than that. It removed this 
“dangerous class” from contention in the streets. 
Nixon, Reagan and the first George Bush were 
open about targeting young black men. Clinton, 
who oversaw the most draconian changes in 
criminal law, pretended to ignore this 
consequence. But the result was the same. 


The consequences for the black population 
as a whole have been devastating. One third of all 
black men between the ages of 19 and 30 have 
spent some time in prison. The very large 
majority of them started there for a simple drug 
offense. But once there, most go back. Having 
spent time in prison is an enormous impediment 
for getting a job. The first prison sentence for 
minor drug possession can end up pushing people 
into the drug trade or other endeavors as a way to 





survive. And that has its consequences as far as 
crime in neighborhoods is concerned. 


Having spent time in prison also means in 
many states that a person loses the right to vote. 
Today, four times as many black adults are 
legally deprived of the vote as the result of prison 
as were prevented from voting by Jim Crow laws 
when the Voting Rights Act was passed in 1965. 


The fact that so many men today are in 
prison at any time means that a much greater 
burden of child-rearing has fallen on women. To 
see what that means: in 1980, 14% of black 
children were raised by a single parent, usually 
women. In 2015, 67% were raised by one parent. 


That enormous demographic change in that 
short a time may seem almost inconceivable. But 
it gives the picture of how devastating this “war” 
has been, how rapidly it has criminalized a whole 
part of the population and victimized everyone 
else, including, above all, the children. 


The cops have been told over and over that 
they are in a war on the street. So, of course, they 
rush to pull out their guns. This war on drugs, and 
all the changes in criminal law that went with it, 
gave police the right to kill, almost with 
impunity. 


But the police are only the tip of the spear. 


The spear is the entire capitalist system, 
virulently racist to the core. 


Reform or Revolution? 





If the murderers of George Floyd were 
quickly indicted, it’s not because Minneapolis is 
a “liberal” city that believes cops should not have 
impunity. If a few other cops now face the same 
fate, including cops whom authorities declined to 
charge in the past, it’s because this large and 
sometimes angry movement reminded 
authorities of what might happen. 


That’s why police chiefs from around the 
country have been rushing to claim they are 
already instituting a process to “reform” how 








their officers are trained and act. By the end of 
July, thirty one more cities had banned 
chokeholds, the maneuver that killed both Eric 
Garner and George Floyd, meaning that 62 of the 
country’s 100 biggest cities had so declared. 
These laws guarantee nothing. Chokeholds had 
been banned in New York in 1993. But that ban 
did not protect Eric Garner. And chokeholds are 
not the only way to harm. Banning them is 
nothing but a way to avoid the issue of police 
violence. It’s a symbol, a promise of reforms to 
come. Many police chiefs and mayors are 
perfectly ready to engage in symbols, as they 
showed when they “took the knee” in the first 
days of the protests. But that hasn’t stopped 
police violence — as the families of Jacob Blake 
and Rayshard Brooks know only too well. 


Promises to “reform” the police beg the 
question. Why do the police even exist? Quite 
simply, they exist, they employ violence to make 
sure the capitalist class can continue to make 
profit, directly by extorting value from labor, 
indirectly by draining the public treasury. That 
violence is used most often against the black 
population, specifically because black labor has 
been set apart as a specially oppressed part of 
labor, ever since the birth of American capitalism 
in slavery. 


Until that issue is confronted head on, there 
can be no answer. The future the working class 
needs, the future the black population needs, the 
future most of the population needs can not be 
built by attempting to reform the system once 
again — just like getting the right to vote four 
times did not provide the black population today 
a guarantee that they can vote — or that their vote 
will even make it through the post office to be 
counted! 


No, capitalism cannot provide lasting 
reforms. It’s absurd to imagine that looking at 
this country’s long history, even more absurd in 
this period of chronic crisis and decline, in which 
the capitalist class can increase its profits only by 
increasing its war on the living standard of the 
working population. 
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Addressing the problems we face — 
including, first of all, police violence — means 
tackling the system that has produced the 
problems, this system born in slavery, whose 
legacy is with us up to this day. Addressing the 
problems means ripping out capitalism root and 
branch. 


It serves no purpose to speculate where 
things will go. Certainly, the events of June, and 
what has happened since are not the urban revolt 
that started in 1964, lasting up until 1971. 
Today’s events don’t have behind them the 
massive popular movement that led to 1964. Nor 
is a significant part of the popular classes raising 
the question of power by their activity. But 
history doesn’t ever play out in the same way, 
and the June events might be just the opening 
chapter of a much bigger, more conscious 
struggle. 


But even if that were to happen, something 
else is needed. Will there be a party able to 
provide a_ revolutionary perspective, a 
communist one? In the current situation, that 
boils down to asking are there enough militants 
committed to the idea of social revolution, 
communist militants? Will they at least have 
begun to build a revolutionary organization 
rooted in the black laboring population, the part 
of the working class that is most implicated by all 
these questions, but that has proven itself over all 
these generations to be the ones ready to take the 
fight further, even up against the power wielded 
by the bourgeoisie? Will they at least have begun 
to build a revolutionary organization rooted in 
the working class, able to touch white workers? 


These were the critical issues in the mid- 
1960s. They are still the issues today. 


o August 26, 2020 
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United States: 








U.S. Medical-Industrial Complex 


Facing the Pandemic 





Starting in early July, the coronavirus pandemic 
was once again raging through much of the U.S. 
like a wildfire. The U.S. already had the most 
number of cases and the highest death toll. 
Projections for late summer and early fall are 
worse: tens of thousands more deaths in the 
coming months, according to most predictions. 
And that isn’t even accounting for a likely 
“second wave,” or a “third wave.” Nor does it 
account for the flu season, hurricanes, wildfires 
and all the usual seasonal calamities. 


So, instead of leading the global effort to 
defeat the pandemic, which is what one thinks 
should be expected of the world superpower with 
all of its advanced science and research facilities, 
the U.S. has been unable to do what other 
countries in Europe and Asia have done, as 
inadequate as their responses have been. And it 
imperils the rest of the world with reinfection 
coming from American travelers. The novel 
coronavirus has exposed the U.S. for what it is — 
a disaster in human terms. 


Certainly, the Trump administration bears a 
great deal of responsibility for this dire situation. 
When the virus first appeared in China and 
ravaged the region around Wuhan, it was obvious 


that a global pandemic was a real possibility. But 
for close to two months, the Trump 
administration did nothing to prepare for it, 
fearful that any government preparations might 
provoke a stock market panic in an election year. 
Then, as the outbreaks grew and spread in this 
country, the Trump administration set up a 
reality-show task force, whose main purpose 
seemed to be for Trump to hog the spotlight. The 
federal government did little or nothing to 
centralize and coordinate neither policymaking 
nor the provision of needed medical supplies, 
leaving it up to the state and local governments 
to compete with each other, fueling confusion 
and chaos, which severely hampered the 
response to the pandemic. 


Trump has consistently denied the virus’s 
dangers and opposed the measures the federal 
government’s own scientists prescribed to 
control the spread of the virus, fearing that they 
would hurt his election chances. In pandering to 
his electoral base of religious fundamentalists, 
science deniers and extreme right-wingers, he 
refused until mid-July to wear a mask in public, 
while trying to hold mass rallies. He has 
encouraged people to defy measures aimed at 
limiting the spread of the virus, and thus inflamed 














its spread even more, with most Republican 
governors and state and local officials following 
suit. Where Democratic and some Republican 
governors didn’t follow Trump’s lead, he 
encouraged extreme right-wing demonstrators to 
“liberate” those states. 


U.S. Health Care: 
Costly and Bad 





But responsibility for this dire situation goes 
way beyond Trump, and his sycophants, who 
head parts of the Republican Party. 


It is the U.S. health care system itself that 
greatly exacerbated the catastrophe. None of the 
big institutional players in health care — not the 
insurance companies, not the big hospitals, not 
the manufacturers of ventilators, masks, tests or 
drugs — did anything to prepare for the COVID- 
19 train coming down the tracks. For decades 
their own doctors and scientists had been 
warning of the onslaught of a new virus that 
could be stealthy, easily transmissible, as well as 
perilous and deadly. But as in every other sector 
in this capitalist economy, these big businesses 
ran everything as lean as possible — in order to 
maximize profits and cash surpluses. They 
systematically squeezed all extra capacity out of 
their businesses. They wanted no empty hospital 
beds or empty ICU's, no extra ventilators, no 
emergency stocks of personal protective 
equipment for the staff, no extra machines or 
basic supplies for virus testing. Extra capacity 
amounted to leaving money on the shelf, 
anathema to a system built around the aim of 
making profit. They cut staff relentlessly, leaving 
not enough staff to deal with ongoing health care 
needs even during ordinary times. 


The health care system was left totally 
unprepared for the pandemic. 


In the first weeks of the pandemic, these 
companies continued on their merry way. 
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When the first test for the virus, developed 
by the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, turned out to be flawed and not 
useful, the commercial and hospital labs that deal 
with the actual blood work and viral analysis in 
this country did not develop their own test. “Why 
would they? There was no market,” explained 
Elizabeth Rosenthal in The New York Times 
(May 11). “At that time, it wasn't clear that the 
coronavirus would produce a pandemic, and 
there was no billing code for a test and no sense 
of the price it could garner.” So, companies 
waited precious weeks and months for the 
pandemic to spread and for the U.S. government 
and the insurance companies to promise them a 
guaranteed profit. “/ndeed, months later, after 
the billing code was created and the Medicare 
price was set at $51, labs complained that it 
didn’t cover costs and wasn't attractive enough 
to motivate adequate response. The price was 
doubled,” wrote Rosenthal. Many _ testing 
companies used the severe shortages to secure 
even much higher prices than that. 


Their inaction set the stage for the disaster 
that is now unfolding. The U.S. health care 
system entered the pandemic blind, with 
diagnostic tests delayed, in short supply and 
inadequate to detect the virus’s early spread. 
Hospitals with billions of dollars in revenue 
didn’t bother to secure one-dollar masks to 
protect staff. Local health departments charged 
with containing communicable diseases were 
quickly overwhelmed. 


In the first months of the pandemic, the 
epicenters were concentrated in Seattle, New 
York and the northeast, Detroit and New Orleans. 
But little was done to prepare for what was to 
come in many other parts of the country. As of 
this writing five months into the pandemic, 
everything is still lacking in the South and West: 
tests, masks, hospital beds and ICU’s. Local 
public health departments in those areas of the 
country are as overwhelmed as New York once 
was when the virus hit there. 


Nearly four trillion dollars is spent on health 
care every year in this country, an amount that 
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comes to about $11,000 on average for every 
single person in the U.S. The companies that 
control that money, and all the resources that go 
with it, have used it to extract huge amounts of 
wealth for their stockholders and those linked to 
them, with individual executives throughout the 
sector -— at insurers, hospitals, physician 
practices, and bio-pharmaceutical companies — 
commanding salaries in the tens of millions of 
dollars per year as a reward for looking out for 
their bankers and investors. 


This gigantic health care crisis has laid bare 
just how grotesque the U.S. health care system 
has become. Even during ordinary times, the U.S. 
health care system delivers terrible health care 
for much of the population. Tens of millions of 
people are denied health care because they have 
no insurance or inadequate insurance. Major 
pharmaceutical companies make tens of billions 
in profit fueling the opioid epidemic. They 
double and triple the prices of vital drugs, like 
insulin for the treatment of diabetes, resulting in 
the deaths of thousands of people per year 
because they can no longer afford it. This system 
produces high infant mortality rates, and even 
falling life expectancies in three of the last four 
years. 


During the pandemic, the disaster has grown 
many times bigger. 


Hollowed-Out 
Public Health 





Such an epidemic could only have been 
confronted by a public health system at the scale 
of the country, using modern resources and 
equipment, with a proper amount of trained staff, 
one that is organized as a single system with a 
high degree of coordination for directing 
resources where they are most needed. That 
means a high level of funding. 


But when the pandemic broke out, the public 
health system was in a shambles. This is why the 
U.S. has been consistently behind the curve when 
it comes to testing, tracing and tracking. The 
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public health labs didn’t have the capacity to test 
for the virus. So, private labs were paid to do 
most of the testing. But even as public health 
officials and private laboratories had managed to 
expand testing somewhat, they still did not have 
a system that coordinates and smoothly handles 
the avalanche of results. 


The pandemic exposed what is in effect a 
near total lack of a public health care system in 
the U.S. 


What does exist are almost 3,000 public 
health agencies in states, counties, cities and 
small towns. Their combined budgets come to 
less than two per cent of all health care spending 
in this country. Even in ordinary times they don’t 
have the means to do everything that they are 
responsible for, including preventing disease by 
tracking and responding to _ epidemics, 
monitoring food safety, tackling sexually 
transmitted diseases, addressing the opioid crisis, 
assuring water safety, and on and on. 


Obviously, funding public health is not a 
priority. Big companies can’t make as big a profit 
from preventing disease and improving peoples’ 
health and safety. Almost all health care 
spending goes to treating disease, even though 
this is completely contrary to the interests of the 
population — not to speak of much more costly. 


Over the last 10 years, following the U.S. 
government’s bail-out of the banks, auto 
companies and insurance companies after the 
2007-08 financial crash, all social spending was 
slashed repeatedly, with public health at all levels 
hit especially hard. Nationwide, public health 
departments had slashed 60,000 jobs, one quarter 
of all those existing in 2008. In the city of Detroit, 
for example, the public health department was 
effectively disbanded and 700 employees lost 
their jobs when the city went into bankruptcy in 
2013. Since then, Detroit's public health 
department was somewhat restored. But it still 
has only 200 workers for 670,000 residents. In 
California in the wake of the 2007-08 recession, 
over one-quarter of all the state health 
department labs were closed down — labs that if 
they still were functioning, would have helped 
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relieve the strain of processing thousands of tests 
per day during the pandemic. California now 
relies on the same number of labs to serve 40 
million people as it had in 1950, when the state 
population was 10 million. 


All the cuts have left public health agencies 
in disarray and fragmented with a jumble of old 
and new technology, and data standards that 
don’t meet epidemiologists’ needs. In the middle 
of the pandemic, there is no single reporting 
system that health departments use to track the 
virus's spread. Instead, some test results arrive 
via data feeds, while others come by phone, 
email, physical mail or fax, a technology retained 
supposedly because it complies with digital 
privacy standards for health information. These 
reports often come in duplicate, go to the wrong 
health department, or are missing crucial 
information such as a patient's phone number or 
address. The absence of a standard digital process 
is hampering case reporting and contact tracing, 
crucial to slowing the spread of the disease. 
Many private labs have been hired to join the 
effort, but they have limited public health 
experience and so only increase the confusion. 


The country that produces some of the most 
sophisticated public health research in the world 
— from the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention as well as from private institutions 
such as the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, Harvard’s T.H. Chan School of 
Public Health and Columbia’s Mailman School 
of Public Health — relies on a_ severely 
underfunded system, a chaotic patchwork of 
services that often have little connection to each 
other. 


The backward state of public health in this 
country is so scandalous, major publications as 
diverse as The New York Times, Washington 
Post, Los Angeles Times, Business Week and The 
Wall Street Journal, have been publishing 
exposés in which they call for major upgrades of 
public health departments. But even now, the 
opposite is happening. While the virus is 
spreading into new areas, state and local 
government entities, facing enormous budget 
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deficits due to a worsening economic crisis, have 
begun laying off and furloughing their limited 
staff. 


These cuts can only drive an even more 
chaotic response to the health care crisis. 


The Health Insurance 
Racket in the 
Age of COVID-19 





The particular way in which health care is 
delivered in the U.S. is based on an extremely 
complicated mix of different kinds of job-based 
private insurance, as well as various forms of 
public insurance coverage. This is also an 
important driving force behind the spread of the 
pandemic, and the increasing death toll. 


It condemns tens of millions of people to not 
get tested, not see a doctor if they think they are 
infected. They can’t afford it, either because they 
are uninsured (10 per cent of the population 
before the pandemic) or because they are under- 
insured, with high-deductible plans. Even many 
on Medicaid won’t be able to get tested because 
they don’t have a primary-care doctor, which in 
many places is the only way to get a test. 


Since employers have responded to the 
pandemic with mass layoffs of over 40 million 
people by the end of May, tens of millions of 
workers, along with their families, have lost their 
employer-sponsored insurance. While some may 
get enrolled in Medicaid or a private insurance 
policy through the Affordable Care Act, even this 
gives them, at best, second-rate health care 
coverage. All of this spells much longer waits for 
testing and results, longer wait times to get into 
the ER, lower-quality health care if someone has 
to go to the hospital, plus the risk that once they 
get out, they will have to pay a much bigger 
portion of the health care bill — simply because 
their new coverage is much less comprehensive. 
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By withdrawing some or all access to health 
care for millions of people, the U.S. health care 
system itself is spreading the virus. 


Job-based health insurance is also an 
advantage that employers use to impose 
unhealthy, worsening working conditions on the 
worker. Many workers will continue to come to 
work when they are sick, out of fear that if they 
lose their job, they will also lose their health care 
coverage for themselves and the members of 
their family. This advantage for the boss means 
that more workers will get sick, or come into 
work sick — which risks also spreading the virus 
at work, at home and in the neighborhood. 


The big health insurance companies have 
increased their profit during the pandemic. That 
point was driven home when UnitedHealth 
Group (UNH), the Minnesota-based insurance 
giant that includes plan provider 
UnitedHealthcare (UHC), announced that its 
first-quarter profits grew by 6.8 percent. UNH, 
the largest healthcare provider in the U.S., was so 
profitable that it skimmed 1.7 billion dollars this 
spring to buy back 6.2 million shares of its own 
stock. 


As emergency rooms and hospitals came 
under governmental orders that limited all but the 
most necessary non-COVID procedures, and as 
people fearful of infection stayed away, 
insurance companies continued to collect 
premiums but paid far fewer claims than they 
otherwise would have. More people died from 
other serious causes because of a lack of 
treatment. 


As Wendell Potter, a former top executive at 
Cigna, tweeted, “While America's reeling from 
the COVID-19 crisis, my old industry — the 
private health insurance racket — is winning big.” 


Fatal Treatment 





When the pandemic broke out and New 
York became the epicenter, New York Governor 
Andrew Cuomo famously repeated, “We are all 
in this together.” 
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What happened in New York shows the 
exact opposite. 


Early on, New York's elite hospitals did not 
jump in to set up outpatient testing centers, 
available to the population. That task was left 
largely to the few public hospitals, resulting in 
crowded lines, where large parts of the 
population had to go, risking more infection 
spread. The elite hospitals also generally did not 
share precious protective gear with those harder 
hit. 


As the coronavirus tore through low-income 
neighborhoods, infecting low-wage and essential 
workers unable to stay home, the safety-net 
hospitals they were sent to were often crumbling. 
At University Hospital in Brooklyn, the roof 
leaked. The corroded pipes burst. In one of the 
intensive care units, plastic tarps and duct tape 
served as flimsy barriers separating patients. 
Nurses recorded vital signs with pen and paper, 
rather than computer systems. Already 
functioning at capacity before the pandemic 
broke out, these hospitals left hundreds of 
patients languishing in corridors, often 
unwatched by nurses or doctors. Some died after 
removing oxygen masks to go to the bathroom. 
Some low-income patients even missed the most 
basic of treatment strategies, like being turned 
onto their stomach. The technique, called 
proning, has helped many patients breathe, but 
because it requires several workers to keep IV 
lines untangled, some safety-net hospitals have 
been unable to provide it. 


It was another story at the private medical 
centers in Manhattan, which have billions of 
dollars in endowments and cater largely to 
wealthy people with the best insurance. Patients 
there got access to heart-lung bypass machines 
and specialized drugs like Remdesivir, even as 
those in the city's community hospitals were 
denied more basic treatments like continuous 
dialysis. And many private centers have beds that 
automatically turn for proning. 


The disparity in treatment was so shocking 
that 20 doctors at the New York-Presbyterian 
Hospital, the city’s largest private hospital 





network, drafted a letter to the hospitals’ top 
administrators calling attention to the fact that 
people died at twice the rate at an understaffed 
satellite hospital than at a flagship center, even 
though the satellites were not treating sicker 
patients. At NYU Langone Health, another large 
network, 43 medical residents wrote their own 
letter to the chief medical officer expressing 
similar concerns. 


The hospital staffs in the safety-net hospitals 
— overworked and under siege, day after day by 
the crush of patients — got no relief from other 
hospitals. “There was no cavalry,” Dr. Ralph 
Madeb, surgery director at the independent New 
York Community Hospital in Brooklyn, told the 
New York Times (July 1). “Everything we did was 
on our own.” 


This disproportion has been true throughout 
the country. Most people didn’t die simply 
because they were old, or were already in poor or 
weakened health, as officials and the news media 
repeated over and over again. A major 
determining factor of whether a patient lived or 
died was their social class, which determined the 
kind of hospital they went to and the quality of 
health care that they received. 


Those getting sick and dying were not just 
the patients, but the health care workers taking 
care of them. The virus has been pummeling the 
ranks of health-care workers, infecting at least 
94,000 and killing at least 500, according to a 
count done by the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in early July. The CDC admits 
that these numbers are incomplete, which means 
that the numbers have to be much higher, more 
catastrophic. Certainly, under the best working 
conditions, health care workers run a bigger risk 
of testing positive for the coronavirus than the 
rest of the population. But most of those 
casualties are due to very dangerous working 
conditions, especially very long hours of work 
under warlike conditions and the chronic lack of 
personal protective equipment. As the virus 
rampages through many parts of the country that 
are getting hit hard for the first time, such 
conditions are not only not improving, but 
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widening and getting worse. Tens of thousands 
of health care workers are getting sick and 
sometimes dying because of exhausting and 
stressful working conditions and a chronic 
shortage of the most basic and elementary 
equipment that ordinarily costs pennies, thereby 
spreading the virus both to their patients and their 
families. 


The 175-billion-dollar federal hospital 
rescue package that was instituted in March is 
only increasing the disparities. Because the 
federal formula for aid is based on how much 
money hospitals take in, the biggest and richest 
hospitals are getting the most money. 
Meanwhile, the community and _ safety-net 
hospitals that have been bearing the heaviest 
burden of treating COVID-19 get little. 


Vaccine Illusions 





The Trump administration has been holding 
out the hope of ending the epidemic with a brand- 
new coronavirus vaccine before the November 
election. The name of this crash federal program, 
Operation Warp Speed, says a lot about Trump’s 
focus. He really needs a “win” as quickly as 
possible to rescue his fading election chances, 
especially since his earlier suggestions of 
injecting bleach or taking hydroxychloroquine to 
beat the virus didn’t go over so well. 


The government has already placed a total of 
four billion dollars for vaccine development with 
six companies — two of which are brand-new start 
ups that have never produced a drug, much less a 
vaccine. Billions more in federal money is on the 
way. Several companies have already started to 
build manufacturing facilities so they can begin 
to mass-produce a vaccine as early as September, 
without any idea of what they will be producing. 


The race to be the first company to produce 
a successful vaccine has turned into a real gold 
rush, given the possibility of profits in the tens or 
even hundreds of billions of dollars. Every 
rumor, every hint of a successful drug trial has 
fed an orgy of speculation on the stock market 
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and turned a few corporate executives and 
investors into multi-billionaires overnight. 


But there is a catch: the vaccines under 
development may not be safe, or may not be 
effective. Moreover, there is always the danger 
that they will make the disease worse. Usually, it 
takes many years of research and rigorous testing 
to make sure that a vaccine is both safe and 
effective. Very often scientists’ efforts fail 
completely. For example, scientists have tried 
and failed to produce a vaccine for HIV-AIDS for 
close to 40 years. “If you're going to use a 
vaccine on billions of people you better know 
what it does ... We’ve seen in the past, for 
example, with the swine flu, that the vaccine did 
more harm than good. We don’t have a great 
history of introducing vaccines quickly in the 
middle of a pandemic,” said Merck CEO 
Kenneth Frazier, whose company is also 
developing a vaccine. 


But all that talk of a vaccine ending the 
pandemic in a very short time is being used to 
“allow politicians to tell the public not to do the 
things that the public needs to do like wear the 
damn mask ... okay?” said Frazier. And, one can 
add that it’s also an excuse for the health care 
system not to provide necessary protective 
equipment, or test and trace at effective levels, or 
to scale up critical care centers that have been 
consistently overwhelmed. 


Trump has made it clear that he intends to 
produce an October surprise on the eve of the 
election by hyping a new vaccine, just as he has, 
from the beginning, looked for any excuse to 
proclaim that the raging pandemic is already 
behind us — or at least that we can “/earn to live 
with it.” 


Health Care: Reform 
or Revolution 





The pandemic has exposed the health care 
system in this country for what it is: rotten to the 
core. So politicians, health care policy experts, 
newspapers and business journals have issued 
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calls for reform. Expanding “Obamacare,” 
enacting “Medicare for All,” more public health 
care, regulating and controlling drug prices, are 
all ideas that are being discussed. 


Of course, the health care system has been 
reformed before. But even in the most favorable 
of cases, when Medicare and Medicaid were 
introduced under the pressure of the widespread 
fights by the black population in the 1960s, 
whatever gains were made for the working 
population were quickly eroded by the medical- 
industrial complex, which developed those two 
programs into an increasingly chaotic system 
marked by ever-widening class disparities. 


Health care is a product of capitalist 
development in this country. For close to a 
century, the capitalists in this country have 
targeted health care directly as a profit-making 
enterprise. And this has only increased and 
developed over the years. Today, given its size, 
the health care system is one of the most 
important ways that the capitalists extract wealth 
from society. Health care is really big business, 
in which big insurance companies, hospitals, and 
drug manufacturers drive smaller companies out 
of business, with growing concentration and 
monopolization. At the same time, big financial 
groups descend on various sectors in health care, 
buying up hospitals, doctor’s groups and staffing 
companies, health care suppliers, and nursing 
homes in order to extort, plunder and rob. 


The current system does not run as a system 
whose basic aim is deliver health care, but to 
deliver more profits. 


What makes the health systems in other 
“advanced” countries somewhat different is that 
they had a somewhat different development. For 
a much longer time, health care systems were set 
up as a way of maintaining the workforce. Health 
care costs were more controlled and regulated by 
these governments, which organized it as a 
system. But today, all those governments are 
cutting spending on health care in order to fund 
more tax breaks and subsidies to their own 
capitalists, just like in this country, while 
increasing parts of the systems are being sold off 
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and privatized. All those health care systems are 
also in the process of decline and decay. 


Health care in the U.S., the capitalist world’s 
superpower, is just much further along in that 
downward development. 


What working people, especially, have been 
going through with this pandemic is absolutely 
insane. The human cost is already immeasurable 
... and it is growing steadily. But it is an illusion 
to believe that there is a legislative fix to the 
problem. The capitalists have not changed how 
their health care system functions, not even in 
order to save lives in the middle of a pandemic. 
So, they certainly aren’t going to agree to any 
meaningful reform that could cost them some of 
their profits, especially not in the middle of a 
severe economic crisis, given what a vitally 
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important source of profits the health-care 
system is. 


In the end, the question of how health care is 
organized and whose interests it serves is a 
question of who has the power. Today, it is the 
capitalist class. But the working class could 
organize its own power to tear the capitalists’ 
death grip from the health care system. It is 
certainly in working peoples’ interests to do 
away with the chaos and class disparities of the 
present system, and make sure that the enormous 
scientific gains in public health and medicine can 
benefit everyone. 


o July 19, 2020 
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International 


2A 


Coronavirus and Globalization 





The following article is taken from Lutte de Classe (Class Struggle), #207, April-May 2020, 
the magazine of Lutte Ouvriére (Workers Struggle), the revolutionary workers group active in 


France. 


Although the 2019 coronavirus pandemic (or 
COVID-19) is not the first one with which 
humanity has had to deal, the speed at which this 
virus has spread out of China across the entire 
planet has broken all the records. Attaching itself 
to one of the 130 passengers in the world who 
took a plane every second before the crisis, the 
virus has reached every region of the globe in 
under 3 months. The maps showing coronavirus 
outbreaks and intercontinental flight patterns 
correspond perfectly. 


The economic crash caused by quarantines, 
factory shutdowns and border closings, starting 
in China and then extending to the rest of the 
world, has made concrete the degree to which the 
economy has become globalized and _ the 
different countries have become interdependent. 
Factories all over the world have ground to a halt 
for lack of parts made in China or elsewhere. This 
crisis has shed a light on the fact that 80% of the 
active ingredients of drugs produced in Europe 
are manufactured in India or China, as opposed 
to 20% in the 1990s. It has also revealed that 60% 
of the world’s acetaminophen and 90% of all 


penicillin is produced in China. Due to the spread 
of just-in-time production and the sharp 
reduction of inventory over the years, the closing 
of borders has caused supply chains to snap in 
many industries. 


In France, all of the cuts made to public 
health budgets, coupled with the political choice 
made in 2013 to stop maintaining a strategic 
reserve, explains the initial shortages of masks, 
screening tests, and ventilators. These shortages 
were worsened because the government did not 
enact an emergency production plan at the 
beginning of the pandemic. The dispersion of the 
production chains of all of these materials across 
several countries — due to the spin-offs, closings, 
and offshoring of factories — made the shortages 
even more dire. 


The oxygen cylinders used in certain 
mechanical ventilators were made in Auvergne 
by Luxfer, until a British company bought it in 
2018 and shut the factory. They are now 
imported from Britain and Turkey. The 
breakdown of the supply chain has delayed the 
production of screening tests, which, if 
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systematically applied, could slow the disease’s 
spread and bring the quarantine to an end sooner. 
The government is claiming to implement 
widespread testing, but it is leaving it up to an 
array of competing private companies, ranging 
from small businesses to the giant BioMérieux, 
to develop and market their own tests. Rather 
than centralizing resources and expertise, even if 
only at the level of Europe, private companies are 
locked in relentless competition. The active 
ingredients of these tests, and their components 
and reagents, come from all over the world. 
Global quarantine measures have slowed down 
production, and certain governments, like that of 
the United States, are blocking them from being 
exported, out of protectionist concerns with 
protecting their own companies. 


The spread of COVID-19, like its initial 
appearance, was accelerated by the globalization 
of the economy, but the fight against the virus is 
being waged at the most strictly national level. 
Even within the European Union (EU), which 
was established as an economic free-trade zone 
and thought of as a space of liberty and 
cooperation, the crisis has revealed the narrowest 
national egoism. At the beginning of March, 
when the pandemic reached Europe, the first 
reflex of the French and German governments 
was to issue decrees forbidding the export of the 
protective equipment they held to other countries 
in the EU. Italy received more aid from China — 
and even from Cuba — than it did from France or 
Germany. 


This pandemic has revealed the failures of 
the existing economic and social organization. 
The moving testimonies of healthcare workers 
faced with supply shortages have made concrete 
to millions of people how absurd it is to have an 
economic organization that produces masks in 
China which factories made in Europe not so 
long ago. This questioning of capitalist 
globalization has been translated politically 
through various currents. From trade union, 
environmentalist, and anti-globalization 
militants, who have long been opposed to 
globalization, to politicians tasked with 
defending the short-term interests of their 
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capitalist companies, besides economists worried 
about dependence on the Chinese economy, all 
are calling for a change in the model. But which 
model are they talking about? 


Competition, Anarchy, 
and the Law of Profit 





When the heads of Apple rely on 200 
suppliers in 43 countries across 5 continents, 
when they arrange for the iPhone to be assembled 
in China before selling it all over the world, their 
goal is to profit from the low wages of Chinese 
workers, from the fall in transportation costs, and 
from the developments in communications which 
have characterized the past three decades of 
globalization. Their central motivation is the 
search for maximum profit. At each stage, they 
researched the lowest costs of production, trying 
to exploit as much as possible the unequal 
development between countries, the trade 
agreements signed between governments and the 
most permissive social, financial and 
environmental laws. 


The pharmaceutical industry follows the 
same insane logic. Most of the laboratories that 
make up “Big Pharma” — Merck, Novartis, and 
Johnson & Johnson — have gradually stepped 
back from the primary production of the active 
components in drugs, in order to have them made 
at low cost in India or China. They have sub- 
contracted secondary production, which consists 
of adding excipients and making capsules or 
pills, to manufacturers like Famar, Delpharm, 
and others. These manufacturers, which produce 
for several different pharmaceutical laboratories, 
are regularly bought up and sold by investment 
funds or speculators who shift from supermarket 
chains to pharmacies. As in every industry, their 
facilities are becoming obsolete due to lack of 
productive investment. Their owners do not 
hesitate to close useful factories. 


The Famar factory in the Lyon suburb of 
Saint-Genis-Laval has 250 workers who produce 
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Nivaquine for the pharmaceutical corporation 
Sanofi. Nivaquine is a medicine used to treat 
malaria and is made from chloroquine and 
azithromycin, an antibiotic prescribed against 
respiratory infections. The factory was slated to 
be closed before summer 2020. Sanofi has its 
Nivaquine produced in India and had planned to 
abandon its production under the pretext that the 
drug was losing momentum. The research and 
press releases from French scientist Didier 
Raoult claiming that these treatments can be used 
to fight the coronavirus might change this. The 
Minister of the Economy, Bruno Le Maire, 
invoked national sovereignty to demand that the 
heads of Sanofi continue to produce chloroquine 
in this factory. If they do so, it will obviously not 
be in the name of national sovereignty, but 
because there is a lot of money to be made, using 
new subsidies and other credits for research. 


All taken together, the concentration of the 
worldwide production of certain active 
ingredients in a few factories, subcontracting, 
just-in-time production and the absence of 
stockpiles combine to create breaks in the supply 
chains of drugs, even outside of pandemics. Over 
10 years, the number of ruptures increased 
twenty-fold. In 2018, 870 drugs and vaccines ran 
out of stock, including treatments which are of 
major therapeutic interest, indispensable for sick 
people and irreplaceable. Besides the risks 
caused by globalized production, the big 
pharmaceutical companies also make the choice 
to voluntarily stop producing drugs or vaccines 
which they deem not profitable enough. These 
accidental or consciously chosen shortages of 
drugs, vaccines, equipment and medical tests can 
be explained by the fact that this industry is in the 
hands of private companies constantly on the 
lookout for profit, locked in fierce competition 
with one another, with no plan to control them. 


Capitalism means anarchy in production. 
Making ventilators, for example, requires raw 
materials, metals, electric cables, plastic tubes 
produced from petroleum and various spare 
parts, not to mention the machine tools needed to 
mass produce them and the electricity to power 
them. To make a ventilator, one must have each 
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of these components in the right time, the right 
place, and the right proportion. Some 
components are available locally, while others 
need to be imported. But all of them are made by 
other private companies, each one trying within 
its own sector to sell the most it can in every 
market, hoping to do so before the others. This 
causes the breaks in the supply chain and the 
dramatic delays in production. The invisible hand 
of the market, to use the expression of the 
defenders of the capitalist economy, means the 
egoism and the individual action of each 
capitalist and each banker on the hunt for the best 
deal. 


Inventory and Planning 





The pandemic, quarantine, and shutdown of 
many factories in the world are revealing the 
absurdity of capitalist globalization. But between 
these two terms, it is capitalism, not 
globalization, which threatens humanity. This 
crisis shows, once again, the need to plan and 
rationalize the production of all the goods which 
humanity requires. 


Planning is not a synonym for centralization. 
First of all, it requires inventory: of everyone’s 
needs, of resources available and of production 
capacities. It requires that production be 
organized, at the local level as much as possible, 
and at a larger continental or global level 
depending on the industry and the state of its 
resources, while minimizing human labor, 
movement and extractions from nature. 


Humanity possesses all of the tools it needs 
for inventory, forecasting, and organization in 
order to set this production in motion to feed, 
house, educate and care for all of its members. 
But today, these tools are in the hands of the big 
industrial corporations and banks that control the 
economy and the governments that defend their 
interests. They use these tools to oppress, spy on, 
and worsen the exploitation of workers, all while 
waging ferocious wars against each other, and 
not only trade wars. These tools allow them to 
systematically bleed the planet, to destroy 
ecosystems and to cut down primal forests and 
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replace them with intensive agriculture and 
industrial livestock farming, which all accelerate 
the transmission of viruses between species and 
makes them more dangerous. 


Changing this model and putting an end to 
the ravages of capitalist globalization require a 
social revolution, in order to expropriate the 
capitalists and overthrow the States that serve 
them. To make such a revolution, a powerful 
social force must act, present all throughout the 
world, with everything to gain from 
overthrowing capital’s dictatorship over society. 
Such a social class exists — it is the international 
proletariat, those whose work is now being 
discovered to be essential for the daily 
functioning of society, united and numerically 
reinforced by the international division of labor. 
What this social class lacks is the consciousness 
of its collective power, of its common interests 
and of the fact that it holds society’s future in its 
hands. The workers should certainly not expect 
the bourgeois states will draw the lessons of this 
pandemic, in ways that are beneficial to their 
collective interests. And all those who suggest 
the opposite are making themselves accomplices 
for the attacks being prepared. 


States in the Service 
of the Capitalists 





An appeal entitled “Never Again! We Must 
Prepare for the Day After’ was recently 
published, notably co-signed by Philippe 
Martinez, the president of the CGT trade union 
federation, Cécile Duflot, the general director of 
Oxfam, and Aurélie Trouvé, the co-president of 
the anti-globalization group ATTAC France. It 
denounces “a neoliberalism which bit by bit has 
reduced the capacity of our governments to 
respond to crises like that of Covid.” It calls for 
“the re-localization of economic activity, in 
industry, agriculture, and services, to allow for 
greater autonomy from international markets, 
taking back control over the modes of production 
and engaging in an ecological and _ social 
transition of these activities.” 
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This entire appeal consists of urging the state 
to put this policy into action. Its signers, who 
naively observe that “too few lessons have been 
learned from the economic crisis of 2008,” call 
on the bourgeois state to “disarm the financial 
markets by establishing control of capital and 
banning the most speculative operations, taxing 
financial transactions....” They wish for “an 
international regulation founded on cooperation 
and a response to the ecological crisis, within the 
framework of multilateral and democratic 
authorities.” 


Another appeal, published in the newspaper 
Le Monde on March 22, signed by various 
members of ATTAC, drives home the same 
point: “Relocalizing is no longer an option but a 
condition of survival for our economic and social 
systems, and for our populations.” It makes a 
demand to “cut back the flows of capital and 
goods and to reduce the role of sectors which are 
toxic to the biosphere (fossil fuels, chemicals, 
industrial agriculture, electronics, etc.).” And 
like the others, those who signed this appeal call 
for public regulation, and therefore on the state, 
to put this program into practice. 


But it is a dead end to denounce liberal 
globalization without challenging the capitalism 
that drives it to an absurd extreme. These appeals 
call for a re-localization of production by 
addressing national governments or hypothetical 
international regulatory bodies. This means 
binding the poor and working classes of each 
country hand and foot, before delivering them to 
a capitalist class greedy for profits, linked in a 
thousand ways to a state apparatus created to 
defend their interests. 


The COVID-19 crisis will be like the 2008 
financial crisis and all the previous ones: 
governments and states will enact massive 
emergency plans to save the immediate interests 
of the capitalists and financiers. An early proof 
of this is the nearly unlimited lines of credit 
which the central banks and governments of all 
the rich countries have opened without delay. No 
more in 2020 than in 2008 will the banks and the 
big companies use this credit to make productive 
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investments or to advance low-interest loans to 
small businesses and artisans. Just the opposite! 
Bruno Le Maire, French Finance Minister, 
criticized a few big companies, like Vinci, 
Printemps, and MMA Insurance, for choosing to 
delay payments to their suppliers in order to 
accumulate cash, even though they can borrow 
without limit. However, this does not prevent 
him from continuing to wait on them hand and 
foot. In mid-March, the satirical newspaper Le 
Canard Enchainé revealed how Bernard Arnault, 
the third richest person in the world, profited 
from the fall in the price of stock in his company 
LVMH in order to buy it up at low prices, 
boosting his fortune just a little more. While the 
hotels and resorts of the hospitality multinational 
Accor have been shut down, its CEO and many 
of its founders and executives did the same thing. 
Behind all of these giant international 
corporations, there are flesh-and-blood 
bourgeois. For these war profiteers, this health 
crisis, like all crises and wars, is an immense 
opportunity to enrich themselves a little bit more. 
This crisis will allow the big ones to eat the little 
ones and for capital to become a little more 
concentrated. 


As for the governments, they will adapt their 
economic policies to suit the new relations of 
force between countries and between capitalist 
companies in various sectors, and to deal with the 
state of the world economy coming out of this 
crisis. If this, as is likely, accelerates the 
tendencies towards protectionism which have 
been at play for several years and are symbolized 
in the tariffs and import restrictions which Trump 
established in 2018, all governments will follow. 
One after the other, they will enact protectionist 
measures and push for the re-localization of 
production. But the re-localization which they 
will promote will be no less harmful for the poor 
and working classes and for the environment than 
is the current globalization. The capitalists will 
continue to produce what they deem strategic for 
their interests and, no more than they do today, 
will they produce the goods required by the 
working classes -— housing, means of 
transportation, and others. 
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At War against the 
Workers 





On March 16, in his televised speech, 
President Macron declared: “Tomorrow we must 
take the lessons from the moment we are passing 
through, and we must challenge the model of 
development in which our world has been 
engaged for decades and which is revealing its 
faults in broad daylight.” On February 28, Bruno 
Le Maire, his Minister of Finance who is putting 
all his weight into forcing workers to go and be 
exploited despite the quarantine, promised that 
“the first task post-crisis will be to reorganize the 
scale of production sector by sector ... in order 
to achieve economic sovereignty.” He added: 
“The  re-localization of certain strategic 
production must be implemented and will be 
implemented.” Among the priority sectors, he 
named defense, food, health, energy, and 
transportation. In the mouth of Le Maire, if there 
will be any re-localization, it will aim to secure 
the supply of raw materials, spare parts, and 
various components for Dassault, Danone, 
Sanofi, Total, Engie, and other giant 
corporations. The government may encourage 
the re-localization of the production of the active 
ingredients in drugs. But to do this, it will lower 
the taxes and Social Security contributions paid 
by these companies in the name _ of 
competitiveness. It will impose new sacrifices on 
workers in the name of national sovereignty. 


Under the pretext of a health war against the 
coronavirus, the government and bosses will 
wage this war against the workers. The nurses, 
hospital and nursing home workers, personal 
caregivers, delivery workers, truck drivers, 
cashiers, custodians, security guards, and 
garbage collectors are being sent to the front with 
no protection. But the industrial capitalists in all 
of the non-essential sectors are maneuvering to 
get their operations up and running again as 
quickly as possible, revealing their disdain for 
workers’ health and lives. Dassault, Airbus, PSA, 
and other companies are making their workers 
and all of their subcontractors assemble airplanes 
and cars regardless of the quarantine, even 
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though everything is suspended, in order to be in 
the best position to flood the market when the 
economy starts up again. They are lining up in 
battle array to brave the global market, using 
workers as cannon fodder. 


What is happening during this period of 
quarantine gives us a glimpse into what will take 
place as the economy opens back up. The violent 
attacks against workers, the ban on strikes during 
quarantine in Portugal, the legalization of 60- 
hour workweeks and layoffs in France — all of 
these clearly demonstrate against whom the 
governments are waging their war. If they let 
them do this, workers who are today being made 
to risk their lives to produce no matter the cost, 
will pay the bill for the crisis twice over. They 
will pay for the hundreds of billions lent to the 
capitalists with new deep cuts to those services 
useful to the population. They will pay for the 
economic war and the defense of national 
sovereignty with reduced wages, eliminated time 
off, and extended workweeks. To save their 
conditions of existence, they must refuse any 
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national union and start defending themselves 
right now. 


The COVID-19 crisis and the forced 
quarantine of humanity will push workers and 
young people to pose questions about the way 
society runs. We must fight so that this new 
generation does not find national isolationism 
and sovereignty as the only response to its 
questions and to its revolt. “National 
sovereignty” is a dead end, whether it is openly 
in the service of the capitalists, like that 
embodied by Macron and Le Maire, whether it 
stinks of xenophobia, like that of Le Pen and 
Asselineau, or whether it claims to be 
environmentalist, social, and progressive, like 
that of Martinez and Duflot. We must allow this 
new generation to reconnect with the 
perspectives defended by the socialist and then 
the communist movement — the need all across 
the planet to expropriate the bourgeoisie and 
destroy its state. 


Oo March 31, 2020 


Read the International Revolutionary Press 
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Political journal published by 
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CCP PARIS 26 274 60 R — FRANCE 
http://www.lutte-ouvriere-journal.org 


Combat Ouvrier 

Caribbean Trotskyist bi-weekly 
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Martinique: Louis Maugée 

BP 821 — 97258 FORT-DE-FRANCE 
CEDEX — MARTINIQUE 
http://www.combat-ouvrier.net 


La Voix des Travailleurs 

Haitian Trotskyist monthly 

BP 2074 — PORT-AU-PRINCE — HAITI 
Email: vdtravailleurs@yahoo.fr 


Le Pouvoir aux Travailleurs 

African Trotskyist monthly published 

by UATCI, Internationalist Communist 
African Workers’ Union 

P.A.T. — BP 42 — 92114 CLICHY CEDEX 
— FRANCE 

http://www.uatci.org 


Class Struggle 

British Trotskyist quarterly and 

Workers Fight, British Trotskyist monthly 
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ENGLAND 

http://www.w-fight.org 

Email: contact@w-fight.org 
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Belgian Trotskyist monthly 
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http://www. arbeidersstrijd.be 


L’Internazionale 

Italian Trotskyist monthly 
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http://www. linternazionale. it 
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Turkish Trotskyist monthly 
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Spanish Trotskyist monthly 
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Das rote Tuch 

German monthly published by the 
Revolutionary Workers Bund 
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GERMANY 
http://www.bund-revolutionaerer- 
arbeiter.org 
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